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ABSTRACT 



Changes in student perceptions over the first year of high 
school and the interrelations of student and student- reported mother, father, 
and teacher perceptions form the basis of this study. Self- and 
task-perceptions as well as utility judgments are measured in two subject 
domains, mathematics and English, since the transition to high school has 
been found to impact negatively on students' self-concepts in both these 
domains. Participants (N=365) are from 3 coeducational schools in 
metropolitan Sydney (Australia) matched for socioeconomic status. Findings of 
declines in student perceptions across the seventh grade are discussed in 
terms of domain specificity, as well as within a developmental mismatch 
framework for contextual school factors and mediating parent and teacher 
influences as they relate to changes in student perceptions and beliefs over 
the course of the first year at high school. Major implications derived 
relate to the contextualization of student perceptions within each subject 
domain and explanations for the stability or instability of varying 
perceptions over time, according to student gender and level of achievement, 
and their relation to reported perceptions of significant others. (Contains 3 
tables, 7 figures, and 42 references.) (Author/SLD) 
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Changes in student perceptions over the first year of high school and the 
interrelations of student and student-reported mother, father and teacher 
perceptions form the basis of this study. Self- and task -perceptions as well as 
utility judgements are measured in two subject domains, mathematics and 
English, since the transition to high school has been found to impact negatively 
on students’ self-concept in both these domains. Participants (N=365) are from 
three coeducational Government schools in metropolitan Sydney, matched for 
socioeconomic status. Findings of declines in student perceptions across the 
seventh grade are discussed in terms of domain specificity, as well as within a 
developmental mismatch framework for contextual school factors and 
mediating parent and teacher influences as they relate to changes in student 
perceptions and beliefs over the course of the first year at high school. Major 
implications derived relate to the contextualisation of student perceptions 
within each subject domain and explanations for the stability or instability of 
varying perceptions over time, according to student gender and level of 
achievement, and their relation to reported perceptions of significant others. 
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There is a growing body of research into the effects on students of the transition from primary to 
secondary school. These studies have addressed a range of student-level variables including self- 
esteem (e.g.: Seidman, Allen, Aber, Mitchell, & Feinman, 1994; Simmons, Blyth, Van Cleave, & 
Bush, 1979), self-concept of ability (e.g.: Wigfield, Eccles, Maclver, Reuman, & Midgley, 1991), 
perceptions of competence (e.g.: Harter, Whitesell, & Kowalski, 1992), liking for school subjects 
(e.g.: Wigfield et al., 1991), and school grades (e.g.: Anderman & Midgley, 1997; Kavrell & 
Petersen, 1984). The majority of these studies have found the overall impact of transition to 
secondary school to be negative in nature, leading to decreased self-esteem (Seidman et al., 1994), 
lower self-concept of ability in specific school subject domains (Wigfield et al., 1991), declines in 
perceptions of competence (Anderman & Midgley, 1997), decreased liking in specific school 
subject domains (Wigfield et al., 1991), and lowered school grades (Anderman & Midgley, 1997). 

Some theorists have suggested that such negative changes are inevitable due to physiological and 
psychological pubertal changes occurring at this time (e.g.: Blyth, Simmons, & Carlton-Ford, 
1983; Hill & Lynch, 1983; Rosenberg, 1986; Simmons et al., 1979). This view has been 
challenged by research showing that declines in students’ expectancies and values in mathematics 
relate to differences in the classroom environment pre- and post-transition (Eccles & Midgley, 
1989; 1990). These analyses have been interpreted in the form of a model of person-environment 
fit (Eccles & Midgley, 1989; 1990), in which it is suggested that lack of fit between the secondary 
school environment and the needs of young adolescents impacts negatively on student attitudes. 
The present study is located within this theoretical perspective and seeks contextual explanations 
for negative changes in student perceptions where these occur. 

Domain Specificity 

The importance of assessing transitional impact on separate school subject domains has been 
recognised since not all domain-related perceptions are affected in the same way (e.g.: Wigfield et 
al., 1991), and domain-specific findings differ from general student perceptions. For example, 
Harter (1982) found general perceptions of competence to be stable from grades 3 to 9. Clearly 
these general measures mask domain-specific changes over this time period. 

The present study examines the effects of the first year at high school on students’ perceptions in 
relation to English and mathematics, since these are domains in which transition has been found to 
impact negatively on students’ self-concept (e.g.: Wigfield et al., 1991). Mathematics is also a 
domain which is regarded as being of substantive importance, since students’ mathematics-related 
attitudes impact strongly on school mathematics course selections (e.g.: Eccles & Jacobs, 1986; 
Watt & Bomholt, 1994) and mathematical career relatedness (Watt, 1995), participation in both of 
which is considered socially important. It is a focus of the present study also to identify patterns 
which are domain specific, in that they hold for English but not mathematics and vice versa. 

Important Subgroups 

It cannot be assumed that all students will be affected similarly by the transition to high school. 
Gender and ability have been identified as two salient dimensions along which to examine group 
differences (Anderman & Midgley, 1997). It has been found for instance, that boys on average 
have more positive attitudes and self-perceptions than girls in mathematics (Eccles, Adler, & 
Meece, 1984; Marsh, 1989; Wigfield et al., 1991), and conversely for English (Wigfield et al., 
1991). It has been suggested that such gender differences may be artifactual effects produced by a 
response bias (Wigfield et al., 1991), wherein boys tend to be more self-congratulatory than girls 
on self-report measures (Maehr & Nicholls, 1980; Bomholt, Goodnow, & Cooney, 1994). An 
earlier study by the author (Watt, 1996) suggests this may not be the case in mathematics however, 
since boys scored higher than girls on both their ipsative judgements of mathematical talent (i.e. 
relative to each of their other school subjects) and also on traditional rating measures of their talent 
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at mathematics. Also, this notion is inconsistent with girls rating their English talent higher than 
boys (e.g. Wigfield et al., 1991). There is some research to suggest gender intensification occurs 
(Hill & Lynch, 1983), wherein gender-role activities become more important to young adolescents 
as they try to conform more to behavioural gender-role stereotypes (Eccles, 1987; Hill & Lynch, 
1983). Thus, girls become more negative about male-stereotyped domains, for example 
mathematics, while boys become more positive, and conversely for female-stereotyped domains 
such as English. Not all research has found this to be the case (e.g.: Wigfield et al., 1991). For 
mathematics, discrepant findings have been explained by suggesting mathematics is no longer 
perceived as a male domain. 

Measured ability in the domain, or more accurately actual prior performance, has also been 
identified as a determinant of attitudinal adjustment to the high-school setting. One study found 
high-mathematics-performing students’ self-concept to be the most affected by the transition, with 
lower achieving students’ self-concept actually increasing post-transition (Wigfield et al., 1991). 
This study found no corresponding interaction effects for English, however (Wigfield et al., 1991). 
It seems likely that the streaming or ability-grouping that occurs in high-school leads to 
homogeneous reference comparison groups, such that high-achieving students no longer 
outperform the majority of their classmates, and conversely low-performing students no longer 
perform relatively poorly. This may result in students’ self-perceptions becoming more 
homogeneous, as high-ability students’ perceptions become less positive, and low-ability students’ 
less negative (Wigfield et al., 1991). In Australian schools, where students are rarely streamed at 
the outset of secondary school, it is unlikely that these American findings will be replicated. 

Student Beliefs 

Most studies of domain-specific student beliefs have examined perceptions of ability for different 
activities (e.g.: Cauce, 1987; Harter, 1982), with few studies including subject liking or 
importance as value-indicators in addition to perceived ability (Wigfield et al., 1991; Eccles et al., 
1989). The present study examines self-perceptions (perceived talent, expected success and effort 
exerted), task-perceptions (perceived difficulty and effort required), affect (liking or interest) and 
utility-value (perceived usefulness) in relation to English and mathematics, to see whether the first 
year of high school, gender, level of achievement and/or any interactions among these produce 
differential changes for various student perceptions, and whether these are context bound in terms 
of domain specificity. 

Influences of Significant Others 

Past studies have found parents exert strong effects on their child’s perceptions (e.g.: Eccles, 
Jacobs, & Harold, 1990; Jacobs & Eccles, 1992). Studies in the area of parental influence have 
typically focused on the mother. In studies including data concerning both mothers and fathers, 
there is little indication that children perceive their mothers as more influential than their fathers 
(Grolnick, Ryan, & Deci, 1991). Following recent calls for increased research on fathers’ roles in 
adolescent development (Phares & Compas, 1992), and research suggesting the influence of 
fathers on motivational development may be complex and merits further study (Grolnick, Ryan, & 
Deci, 1991), this paper explores relations between both student-reported maternal and paternal 
perceptions and student perceptions. 

The majority of studies have obtained parent reports of parent perceptions (e.g.: Eccles, Adler, & 
Kaczala, 1982). It has been suggested, however, that individuals filter their experience through a 
net of expectations and attributions such that similar phenomena are reported differently by 
different people (Sameroff & Feil, 1985). This seems to imply that a child’s understanding of 
parent perceptions may differ from parent-reported perceptions, and it has indeed been found that 
especially before adolescence, children tend to project their own perceptions onto their parents 
(Goodnow, 1988). 
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The impact of child-reports of parent perceptions on the child’s own perceptions has been largely 
unexplored (Grolnick, Ryan, & Deci, 1991), even though some theorists (e.g.: Blyth, 1982; 
Bronfenbrenner, 1977) have suggested children’s phenomenal view of their socialising environment 
is of considerable importance. Goodnow (1988) goes so far as to say the critical feature may not 
even be the ‘actual’ parent variables, but rather the child’s interpretation of them. Processes 
relevant to these effects are now presented, providing a basis for later interpretation of findings. In 
using child-reported parent data there are a number of interpretative processes that may occur. 
First, it is possible that the child ‘accurately’ interprets parents’ views, reporting these as the 
parents themselves would. Alternatively, the child may filter parental behaviours and 
communications through a net of perceptions and experiences such that his/her interpretation 
differs from the parents’ actual views. However perceived by the child, these parental perceptions 
may affect the child either through simple awareness, or they may form pressures and expectations 
influencing the child. It is also possible that the child may project his/her perceptions onto the 
parents, ascribing his/her own perceptions to the parents. Parental perceptions also depend in part 
on access that students provide to information. Some information such as school reports provide 
evaluative information on which parents base their views, but may not provide other information of 
which students act as gatekeepers. As a result, it is possible that there may be a time delay in 
changes in parents’ perceptions, as they receive information from the child. Simultaneous 
collection of parent and child-reported parent data on successive occasions could tease out 
directionality of influence and processes of mediation. 

Many studies have assumed the directionality of influence between parent and child perceptions to 
be unidirectional, from the parent to the child. It has been suggested, however, that bidirectional 
approaches are most appropriate (e.g.: Bell, 1968). Research testing the reciprocal nature of 
parent-child influences over time found strength of influence to be greater for parent to child than 
for child to parent relations over time, in a study investigating maternal influences on girls’ 
perceptions of mathematical ability (Eccles, Jacobs, Harold, Yoon, Arbreton, & Friedman-Doan, 
1993). There is good reason then to be concerned with parent perceptions, since these do impact on 
child perceptions. The present study, which is concerned with relations between parent and child 
perceptions, uses student-reported data only, since there is a sizable body of data demonstrating 
that children’s views on several issues are better predicted by their perceptions of parent positions 
than by the positions parents report for themselves (Goodnow, 1988). 

Teachers are of course another obvious group to include in a study examining students’ high- 
school mathematics- and English-related perceptions. There have been a large number of studies 
examining the impact of teacher judgements on student perceptions and behaviour, some in the 
form of self-fulfilling prophecies (e.g.: Jussim & Eccles, 1992), or examining effects of teacher- 
student interactions (e.g.: Eccles, Kaczala, & Meece, 1982b), establishing that teacher attitudes 
exert strong influences on students. As for mothers and fathers, student-report data are obtained 
for teacher perceptions. 

The Present Study 

The present study examines changes in students’ English- and mathematics-related perceptions 
over the course of the first year at high school. Although this is not strictly a test of the impact of 
the transition to high school, since students are assessed at the very beginning (i.e. post-transition) 
and the very end of Year 7, the study does capture changes that occur over this year. There is a 
major advantage to this design, in that the problem of confounding change in school setting with 
change in grade level is circumvented (Anderman & Midgley, 1997; Harter, Whitesell, & 
Kowalski, 1992). Also, since it has been suggested that motivational perceptions may stabilise 
soon after the beginning of the new school year (Deci, Schwartz, Sheinman, & Ryan, 1981), 
changes within the first year of high school warrant investigation. The studies by Eccles, Wigfield 
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and colleagues (Eccles et al., 1989; Wigfield et al., 1991) do this, having two waves of data 
collection in each of grades 6 and 7, but investigate only perceived competence and liking in 
relation to mathematics and English. 

Frequently researched perceptions of competence are included in this study, but assessed by more 
differentiated perceptions of perceived talent, expected success and perceived difficulty. More 
recently, research addressing liking as a value indicator is addressed in the form of affect, items of 
which include liking, enjoyment and interest. Other measures in this study are effort exerted, effort 
required and utility judgements. It was expected that changes would overall be negative where they 
occur, that boys would have more positive mathematics-related and girls more positive English- 
related perceptions, and that high-achieving students would have more positive perceptions than 
lower achieving students. An achievement x time interaction effect was not expected in the 
unstreamed Australian context, but a gender x time interaction effect was predicted, which would 
indicate that girls are more negatively affected than boys in relation to mathematics, and 
conversely for English. Relations between changes in student perceptions and perceived changes in 
the attitudes of significant others are also foci of the study, since strong relations may imply causal 
change-producing mechanisms. Caution in interpretation of these relations is necessary, since there 
may be a time lag between students and significant others having access to student information. 



METHOD 

Design 

The study aimed to investigate the nature and extent of changes in student self-, task-, affect and 
utility-related perceptions in relation to high school English and mathematics. Whether student 
gender and level of achievement interacted with time effects or exerted independent effects on 
student perceptions and performance were also foci of the study. Relations between changes in 
student perceptions and reported changes in the perceptions of mothers, fathers and teachers were 
also of interest. 

Participants 

Participants were Year 7 students (N=365) from three government coeducational schools in an 
upper-middle class metropolitan area of Sydney of comparable socioeconomic status (ABS Index 
for Education and Occupation, 1995). Distribution of students by school and gender is shown in 
Table 1. None of these schools streamed students at the beginning of the year, although School 3 
streamed their Year 7 students halfway through the year (after the mid-year examinations) into 
each of a top, middle and bottom class for each subject setting. 



Materials 

Questionnaires assessed student perceptions in relation to English and mathematics at high school. 
Measures were adapted from those used by Eccles and colleagues for student perceptions of self- 
perceptions (perceived talent, expected success, effort exerted), task-perceptions (perceived 
difficulty, effort required), affect (interest) and utility judgements (perceived usefulness) for both 
mathematics and English. These items were measured on 7-point Likert-type scales anchored at 
both ends, and formed part of a much larger study investigating a broader range of student 
perceptions and related influences in relation to both mathematics and English, which are not the 
focus of the present study. Students also completed standardised mathematics and English tests at 
both time points, to obtain measures of student performance. 
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